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LORD OF THE SUNLIGHT. 


Lorp of the sunlight, . 
Lord of the starlight, 
Lord of the seasons, 

Teach me to know 
How best to love Thee, 
How best to serve Thee, 
’Mid summer’s flowers 

Or winter’s snow. 

IsaBeLtLta Howr Fisker. 


; 
é For Every Other Sunday. 
EARLY CARVINGS IN IVORY. 
BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


\ JN a library at Brescia is a very: interesting 
ivory casket, probably of the third cen- 
tury, carved with subjects from the Old 

and New Testaments, and heads in medallion. 

It once belonged to the Cardinal Quirim. 

The fine diptych in the treasury of the Cathe- 
 dral of Monza, representing on one leaf a Muse 
_ and on the other a seated figure of an author, 

is very valuable. This remarkable work is said 

to represent Ausonius, and was executed a.p. 

379, in which year he was nominated to the 

consulate by the Emperor Gratian. Ausonius 

- was an aged man at this time: had been tutor 

- to Gratian, had practised at the bar, and was 

a professor of rhetoric, all of which agrees very 
well with the figures and attributes represented 

, on this diptych. The Muse on the other leaf 

would be a well-conveyed compliment to his 
~ excellence as a poet. At the Brera at Milan 
is a fragment bearing a winged figure of Rome, 
or a Victory seated on the back of an eagle, 
and holding up an oval medallion, bearing a 
bust. 

) The diptych in the collection of Prince Solt- 

_ zikoff, representing on one leaf Adam naming 

the beasts, and on the other various incidents in 
the life of Saint Paul (fifth century), is highly 
prized. From the subjects it appears to have 
been an ecclesiastical diptych. 


Bien SPEECH. 


_ Taux Happiness. The world is sad enough 
‘Without your woes. No path is wholly rough. 
Look for the places that are smooth and clear, 
And talk of them to rest the weary ear 
Of earth, so hurt by one’s continuous strain 

_ Of human discontent and grief and pain. 


4 Talk Faith. The world is better off without 
_ Your uttered ignorance and morbid doubt. 
If you have faith in God or man or self, 
_ Say so—if not, push back upon the shelf 
we ‘silence all your thoughts, till Faith shall 
a come. 
_ No one will grieve because your lips are dumb. 


FATHER’S RETURN—A. GUILLON. 


Talk Health. The dreary never-ending tale NTIQUITY has bequeathed the Sabbath 
Of mortal maladies is worn and stale. to modern nations; and the fact that 


You cannot charm or interest or please this institution has subsisted, in spite 
By harping on that minor chord, disease. of the changes which have taken place in 
Say you are well, or all is well with you, the domain of politics and religion, testifies 
And God shall hear your words and make them to its intrinsig yalue and to its absolute ~ 
true. necessity, 
Etta WHEELER WILCOX. ; f HAEGurR, ~ 


Io 


Every Other Sunday. 


The best portion of a good man’s life, his little 
nameless, unremembered acts of kindness and of 
love. WoRDSWORTH. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
POLLY AND THE PIGS. 
BY EMILY WILLIAMS. 


OLLY’S father and mother were dead, 
so she lived with her uncle and aunt. 
The latter was very gentle, and Polly 
loved her dearly; but her uncle was a stern 
man, who seldom spoke to Polly except when 
he was displeased with her. Then he scolded 
her severely. So she was much afraid of him. 
They lived in a pleasant house with a long 
stretch of land behind it, and a barn, in which 
there were a cow and a calf, two horses, about 
twenty hens, and two pigs. One day Polly’s 
uncle and aunt had to go to the neighboring 
town on some husiness, and they left her to 
take care of the house. They cautioned her 
not to go away, to lock the door, and not to 
open it without first seeing who was there, 
and then they drove off right after dinner. 

Polly did the dishes. .Then she finished 
hemming a towel. Finally she got a story- 
book and four cookies, and sat down by the 
window to read and eat. Soon she saw Dora 
and Mabel coming up the path, and she went 
to the door to meet them. ‘‘Come on to the 
store,” said Dora. ‘‘I’ve got five cents to 
buy candy.” 

““Can’t leave the house alone. Come in and 
have some cookies instead,” suggested Polly. 
“All right,’ said Dora. ‘‘We can come in 
a little while, and go to the store afterward.” 
Polly brought out a plate of cookies and they 
all ate in silence for a moment. Then Dora 
made another suggestion. ‘‘Let’s make mo- 
lasses candy.” 

“T don’t know how,” said Polly; ‘‘and, be- 
sides, I am afraid that auntie wouldn’t like it.’’ 

‘Oh, come on! I can make it, and your 
aunt won’t really mind.” 

Polly felt sure that her uncle would. Still 
she did not want to seem disobliging. Dora 
was two years older than Polly, and was ac- 
customed to having her own way in everything. 
Also, she was a guest, and Polly had been 
taught that she must always give-in to com- 
pany. So she brought the ingredients out 
from the pantry as Dora named them, and 
tried to forget her fears in thinking how good 
the candy smelt. At last Dora pronounced it 
done, poured it into a buttered pan, and set 
it out to cool. The girls waited impatiently 
for it to be fit to pull, but to their great dis- 
appointment they could do nothing with it. 
It just stuck to their hands in ugly masses. 
Pulling it into beautiful, shiny ropes was quite 
impossible. 

“‘Never mind,” said Dora, cheerfully. ‘‘I 
guess I cooked it too much. I’ll make some 
more.” : 

**No, no,” sobbed Polly, thoroughly fright- 
ened. ‘‘Whaf shall we do with this? Uncle 
will be so angry with me!” 

“‘Don’t cry,” exclaimed Mabel. ‘‘We’ll throw 
this stuff away and wash up all the dishes, then 
no one will know anything about it.” 

““Where shall we throw it?” asked Polly 
a little comforted. : 

“Tnto the pigs’ pail, of course,” said Dora, 
starting to scrape the pan into the refuse bucket 
which stood on the back porch. 

“No, indeed! They’ll surely see it there!?’ 
And Polly stopped her. 

‘‘Let’s burn it then,” said Mabel. 

“Tell make an awful smell,” objected Dora, 


“We can’t bury it either, the ground’s frozen 
too hard. If only there was some snow, we 
could cover it up nicely.” 

“T know,” said Mabel. ‘‘We’ll give it to 
the pigs. They’ll eat it up long before your 
uncle and aunt get home.” 

So they carried the would-be candy out to 
the barn. The pigs grunted appreciatively, 
and eagerly seized the lumps which were held 
out to them. Alas! In a moment poor pig- 
gies’ jaws were fast stuck together. They ran 
around the pen, squealing loudly, and frequently 
stopping to paw frantically at their mouths. 

‘“‘What shall we do? What shall we do?” 
exclaimed Polly. It was wicked enough to 
waste good molasses by making candy with- 
out leave, but this fresh calamity was certainly 
beyond pardon. 

‘Soak ’em out in hot water,” returned Dora, 
who always had a remedy for every evil. 

Fortunately the kettle was boiling. They 
filled two big pails with water as hot as, they 
thought would be comfortable for the pigs, 
and again started for the barn. The pigs were 
not very large ones, so between them Dora and 
Mabel managed to steady the pail and hold 
the sticky snout down in it. But Polly, who 
had no one to help her, could do nothing with 
her pig. His struggles finally upset the water 
over her feet and ankles. At that instant the 
sound of wheels was heard, and Uncle Hiram 
drove into the barn. Polly was too frightened 
to speak, so Dora told him the whole story, 
and took her full share of the blame. To Polly’s 
surprise, her uncle only laughed and said the 
candy would soon dissolve of its own accord, 
so they needn’t bother any more. Dora and 
Mabel then went to the store to spend their 
five cents. They urged Polly to come too; 
but she said no, she’d rather go in and tell her 
aunt what had happened. 


PRAISE. 
How lovely are the works of God 
On every hand I see; 
The flowers that deck the grassy sod 
Are beautiful to me. 


The sunrise gleams upon the hills, 
And floods the vales below; 

The waters of the brooks and rills 
Make music as they flow. 


The beasts that sport in field and glade, 
The birds that cleave the air, 

The creatures resting in the shade 
Are happy in His care. 


Yes, lovely are the works of God, 
All great and good and wise,— 
Both teeming earth, by millions trod, 
And far majestic skies. 


The stars that glow and burn by night, 
Outspread from pole to pole, 

The day so bright with golden light— 
Their splendor fills my soul. 


Then, O-my soul, in Him rejoice © 
Whose mercy crowns thy days; 
For all His gifts, with heart and voice 
Sing forth thy Maker’s praise. 
: W. R. Smanxs. 


T is not what we read, but what we remem- 
ber, that makes us learned. It is not what 
we intend, but what we do, that makes 

us useful. It is not a few faint wishes, but a 
lifelong struggle, that makes us valiant. 
Henry Warp Brrecunr. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SAINT FRANCIS. 
BY NOVELLA ROUTT REYNOLDS. 


SSISI became known to history, not be- 
cause it was the centre of the beautiful 
valley of Umbria, but because of a man 

whose gentle nature and loving spirit graced it,— 
a man whose wealth alone made him eminent, 
and yet whose exalted virtues placed him above 
vanity or worldly pride; whose lofty standard 
of Christian fidelity and saintly submission 
won him the title of “‘Sweet Saint Francis.” 

The conversion of Saint Francis was as sud- 
den at that of Saint Paul on the road to Ephesus; 
but history gives no further record than a sick- 
ness, in which he lay nearunto death, turned his 
thoughts heavenward. 

Rising from his sick bed, this patron saint 
stripped himself of costly apparel and became 
as a beggar in his father’s house. His father, 
who was a great merchant, powerful in influence 
and prejudiced by the general tide of sentiment 
against his son, persecuted him almost beyond 
human endurance; but cruelty of scourge and 
the privations of solitary confinement could not 
turn him from the path he had chosen. 

Like Saint Paul, Saint Francis buckled on 
the armor of faith, and fought the good fight 
without the shadow of turning; and, after 
much persecution and the prolonged strain of 
silent endurance, he succeeded, in the year 
1209, in founding the Order of Friars, an order 
which to the present day venerates the name 
of Francis as a part of the plan he formu- 
lated for the spiritual needs of the brotherhood 
he loved. Thus the record of good deeds, 
the strength and Christian fortitude of one 
man whose name was above reproach, has been 
handed down through the length of years like 
flowers which exhale sweet fragrance,—the 
essence of a sublime faith in the Great Giver 
of life. 

There is a beautiful story told of this saint 
which shows how closely allied are the children 
of Nature’s favor. 

Saint Francis had suffered and passed through 
“the ecstasy of the stigmata.’”” He was on the 
heights of Alverna. It was midnight. He was 
walking with Brother Leo in the quiet of moun- 
tain solitude when suddenly through the still- 


ness the rich notes of a nightingale burst forth — 


in ecstatic melody. ‘Answer it,’ whispered 
Saint Francis to his enraptured companion. 
Brother Leo, knowing his voice could never 
reach so exalted strain, shook his head in silence. 

With eyes raised heavenward, and alight with 
sacred emotion, Saint Francis began an answer- 
ing song. 

A queer duet rang through the Joneliness of 
forest quiet that night,—a song which echoed 
the mystic fulness of complete melody, a ful- 
ness beyond description. Brother Leo stood 
in awed silence, touched beyond words by the 
beauty and pathos of blended notes of man and 
silver-throated nightingale. 

The bird came near, seeking the mate for 
its glorious monopoly of song; and, when Saint 
Francis held forth his hand, it fluttered down 
and rested. After refreshing itself with crumbs 
offered by the newly found friend, it flew away, 
followed by the blessings of the ‘‘Seraphic 
Francis.” 

It is said that once, when Saint Francis was 
alone on the heights, a vision appeared to him, 
“a seraph more beautiful than the day.” On 


awakening from this vision, he felt a complete- — 


ness of faith followed by the conviction that 
there was a divine purpose in his exile, and 
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ever afterward his heart was filled with seraphic 
_ tenderness toward every living creature. 
_ Another story is told of him which shows how 
exalted his idea of life had become. 

A woman came to him, confessing to the grave 
fault of gossip and slander. She was truly 
penitent, and ready to make amends, if possible, 
for the crime of falsehood and slander against 
her neighbor, Saint Francis said: 

“My sister, you have been guilty of grave 
offence. This is my advice: Go to the market 
- and buy a fowl, and on your way home steadily 
pick out each of its feathers and scatter them 
all along your pathway. When you find 
yourself again at your own door, after carefully 
finishing the work of extracting its sole pro- 
tection from the rude thrusts of daily life, 
‘Yeturn straightway and pick up what you have 
scattered.” 

The woman, knowing it was useless~to at- 
tempt what was impossible, acknowledged her 
‘inability to follow his advice. ‘Now,’ said 
the saint, ‘‘you see for yourself how grievous 
the wrong against your neighbor. Our words 
once spoken are ours no longer: they are gone 
_ beyond recall. No repentance can remove 
the wrong of slander once it has gone forth. 
All you can do in future is to abstain from all 
that may hurt another.” 

Shall we not scatter fair flowers in the path- 
way of our neighbor? Thus there will be 
nothing to regret, and no need for us to gather 
them again: that is work for the hands of 
angels, 


THEY ALL BELONG TO ME. 


THERE are riches without measure 
Scattered thickly o’er the land; 
There are heaps and heaps of treasure, 
Bright, beautiful, and grand; 
' There are forests, there are mountains, 
There are meadows, there are rills, 
Forming everlasting fountains 
In the bosoms of the hills; 
There are birds, and there are flowers, 
The fairest things that be,— 
And these great and joyous dowers, 
Oh! ‘‘they all belong to me.” 


I care not who may reckon 

; ‘The wheat piled up in stacks, 

-. Nor who has power to beckon 

The woodsman with his axe. 

I care not who hold leases 

: Of the upland or the dell, 

Nor who may count the fleeces 
When the flocks are fit to sell. 

While there’s beauty none can barter, 
By the greensward and the tree; 

Claim who will, by seal or charter, 
Yet ‘‘they all belong to me.” 


Ye cannot shut the tree in, 
Ye cannot hide the hills, 
Ye cannot wall the sea in, 
Ye cannot choke the rills; 
The corn will only nestle 
‘ In the broad arms of the sky, 
The clover crop must wrestle 
With the common wind or die. _ 
And, while these stores of treasure 
Are spread where I may see, 
By God’s high bounteous pleasure 
“They all belong to me.” 
Selected. 


Commonplace though it may appear, this 
doing of one’s duty embodies the highest ideal of 
life and character. 
am “4 SamuEL SmIzeEs. 


Every Other Sunday. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


LINNIE WINSLOW’S UNDERTAKING. 
BY GRETA BRYAR. 
¢ DON’T hardly see how I’m going to get 
I along without a new hat,” said Linnie 
Winslow, looking at and critically ex- 
amining the one she had worn all last season, 
“but I shall have to! ha-ve to! Why! I’m 
singing my ‘have to’ to a tune,” humming over 
the refrain in a singularly sweet and musical 
voice, which sounded very pleasing to the ear 
of Uncle Frank, who happened to be standing 
just inside the heavy folding-doors. 

It was pleasing to Linnie’s own ear, too. And 
instead of taking her things upstairs, as she was 
getting ready to do, she dropped them onto 
the couch, and then, going over to the piano and 
adjusting the stool, she began drawing forth the 
same notes from beneath its shining keys. 

Linnie’s touch was remarked upon, as giving 
character to every tone she produced; but the 
ones she was now calling forth certainly excelled 
any former effort of hers, for she was lost.in 
considering with attention the object for which 
she was giving up a new hat, and the refrain was 
helping her to better realize the importance of 
her undertaking. And what an undertaking 
was hers, and for so young a girl, too! 

But, if Linnie failed, Cousin Sue would not be 
able to take the normal kindergarten course, 
and so much depended upon her doing so! 
—everything, in fact— everything looking 
toward a comfortable future for Cousin Sue and 
her mother. For the little that Sue’s father left 
them was all gone, and Sue was her mother’s 
only help and support. 

The money the little kindergarten tots had 
been bringing in was not enough to supply their 
entire needs, therefore Sue was obliged to en- 
large her work in that direction, and to do so it 
required preparation on her part. 

Linnie’s father, who was Sue’s uncle, couldn’t 
help her; for it took all the money he had to 
spare to support his own family. And Linnie’s 
Uncle Frank, who was standing inside the folding- 
doors, and was also uncle to Sue, had all he could 
do to take care of himself, so he told Linnie. 
And Linnie had herself undertaken to help her 
cousin Sue. 

“Tl have to do without a new hat and a new 
dress, and take the money father has given me 
to buy them with to Cousin Sue to-morrow. 
She needs it at once. Oh, yes! and I shall wear 
my last year’s sack a while longer,’’ mused Lin- 
die, her fingers straying over the keys while she 
arranged the plan for carrying out her under- 
taking. ‘‘My-year-before-last sack,” she cor- 
rected. ‘The money father gave me last year 
was used to buy coal to keep those little mites 
that went to Sue’s kindergarten warm, 

“Tet me see! Most five tons, I believe!” 


“The Father a cheerful giver loves,” 


breaking into song and words of her own com- 
posing. Sometime Linnie hoped she should be 
able to study and cultivate her love for music 
and composition. 

“And I know I shall,” she affirmed, bursting 
into a newer and sweeter strain, as the words 
and their music continued to flow forth: 


“The Father a cheerful giver loves; 
Grant me a heart, tender and loving, 
A heart that inclines Thy will to do, 
And knows neither coldness nor grudging. 


‘All worldly pride I would lay aside; 
Grant me a heart, tender and loving, 
With wisdom and courage ever new, 
While Thine errands of love I’m performing. ” 


“T must be going down town,” said Uncle 
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Frank, moving noiselessly about the room. 
“Grant me a heart tender and loving!” 


humming over a line of Linnie’s song, the 
strains of which were following him downstairs, 
and which went with him out through the street 
door. In truth, this particular strain, as well 
as the first one his niece had sung, stayed by him 
throughout the day. 


‘“Ha-ave to! ha-a-ave tol” 


the prolonged note falling on his ear as clearly 
as at the moment Linnie first spoke it. 

“Why should Linnie Winslow have to wear her 
last year and her year-before-last clothes’? 
The question presented itself as though meaning 
to receive an answer, but Uncle Frank did not 
have one ready to give. 


‘‘Grant me a heart, tender and loving!” 


This particular line was so persistent! 

“T mean to have the entire words set to 
music,” Uncle Frank at last concluded. “‘Lin- 
nie plays and sings for all the societies to which 
she belongs, and that is not a few. And it 
would be a pleasure, and no mistake, to sing 
and play one’s own song and words.” 

That evening he told Linnie what he meant 
to do, but she didn’t seem to enter into the plan 
with the amount of joy he had anticipated. 

“Perhaps you are too modest of your own 
worth,” said Uncle Frank. 

“Tt isn’t that,” said Linnie. ‘I do not take 
pride in myself for anything I may do.” 

“No, certainly not,’ replied Uncle Frank. 
“To feel or manifest pride in any way is a very 
bad thing. It doesn’t go with a ‘tender and 
loving’ heart, my little Linnie.” 

“How much will it cost to have the words and 
music published?” asked she. 

“Oh, several dollars, I suppose,” replied 
Uncle Frank, after a moment’s calculation 
mentioning a sum that caused Linnie to cry 
out with astonishment. 

“Why, Uncle Frank!” exclaimed she, ‘that 
would buy coal enough to keep Cousin Sue and 
her mother and all the kindergarten children 
warm all next winter,—more, too, with what 
Sue can earn teaching. Give the money to 
them, Uncle Frank, do! I shall be able to do 
something a great deal better than that,’ point- 
ing to the lines that her uncle had written down 
on a large sheet of paper, which he was holding 
in his hand,—“much better,” she added. 

“T don’t know about that,” answered he. 
For these words had taken a great hold upon 
Uncle Frank. 

It may be that he did not realize the strength 
of feeling that Linnie had given out while im- 
provising, and which she had imparted to him 
while he stood there, listening to the rendering 
of what her earnest young heart so deeply felt 
and so eagerly longed for. 

“T am sure I shall,” said Linnie. 

“Poor relations!”” exclaimed Uncle Frank, 
“T haven’t any use for them.” 

“<The poor ye have always with you,’”’ 
quoted Linnie. 

“Will you play and sing your piece for me?”’ 
he asked, as glad to change the subject of their 
conversation as he was to listen to Linnie’s sing- 
ing and playing; and she at once consented. 

Linnie had not expected an audience; but, 
before her performance was ended, a goodly one 
had assembled,—an audience, too, from among 
whose hearers there were those who wanted to 
know why these words had been written. For 
no ordinary reason, they felt sure. ~ 

There was something in both song and words 
that called forth a response from every heart, 
Linnie frankly told them how she was prompted 
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to compose the words and music they had been 
listening to. Had any one outside her own family 
been present, she would have felt a delicacy in 
doing so; but there was no one in the audience 
who, in some degree, was not related to Cousin 
Sue. This evening the relatives, by accident, 
had assembled together in quite a body. 

“Sing it once more,” was the united request. 
And Linnie responded, throwing her whole heart 
into the effort. 

“Just once more,’’ urged her listeners; and 
once more she complied. 

The applause that followed did not consist, of 
clapping the hands. 

As Linnie rose from the piano, a shower of 
white envelopes fell about her, dropping to the 
floor as lightly as snowflakes fall from the sky 
and cover all the ground with the variety of 
their white forms; and, turning to face her 
audience, she all at once became aware that she 
was surrounded by hearts tender and loving. 

For every one of those square white coverings 
lying there held something for Cousin Sue and 
her mother! 


Perfect reason avoids extremes, and wills us 
to be wise with discretion. MoureRre. 


THREE HELPS. 


Ir the world seems cold to you, 
Kindle fires to warm it; 

Let their comfort hide from view 
Winters that deform it. 

Hearts as frozen as your own 
To that radiance gather; 

You will soon forget to moan, 
**Ah! the cheerless weather.’ 


If the world’s a wilderness, 
Go build houses in it! 
Will it help your loneliness 
On the. winds to din it? 
Raise a hut, however slight, 
Weeds and brambles smother, 
And to roof and meal invite 
Some forlorner brother. 


If the world’s a vale ot tears, 
Smile till rainbows span it; 
Breathe the love that life endears, 
Clear of clouds to fan it. 
Of your gladness lend a gleam 
Unto souls that shiver; 
Show them how dark Sorrow’s stream 
Blends with Hope’s bright river. 
Lucy Larcom. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


BOYS AS ENTERTAINERS. 


BY SARAH E. GANNETT, 


HE holiday season. will soon be. here, 
and many will be the evening parties 
and sociables among the young people. 

To the girls the duties of hostess on such oeca- 
sions come naturally, and their education and 
environment are such as to assist and develop 
their inborn instincts of that kind. But it 
sometimes chances that a boy must play the 
part of host; and, unless his mother has ac- 
customed him, as she does her daughters, to 
assist her in receiving her own guests, how 
awkwardly (to his own comprehension) he 
does it. 

I well remember my own young brother, 
who was called upon to play the host at an 
evening sociable of our Sunday School, coming 
to me before the evening was half over, and 
-while the fun was at its height, saying: j 
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“WE ARE BOTH SORRY.” 


“‘Oh, bother! I can’t 
stand this!” \ 

However, he did ‘‘stand it,” performed _ his 
duties to the satisfaction of all, and to-day has 


young people of his own whom he and their 


Sallie, let’s go home. 


mother, profiting by the trials of his own youth, - 


are training in the ways in which they should 
go. 
One of the first lessons taught to the young 
cadet at Annapolis and West Point is how to 
entertain; and all college boys have their 
‘“spreads”’ once or twice a year, to which their 
lady friends are invited. But how much 
easier would these occasions be for them, and, 
incidentally, how much less expensive would 
these ‘‘spreads” be, had the boys only been 


trained at home by wise and careful mothers 


in the art of entertaining. 


R. ANDREW D. WHITE ilately deliv- 
ered a lecture at Cornell University on 
the need of a better education. We are 

glad to see that he advocated the study of the 
Bible in the schools. He said: ‘‘No man’s 
training can be finished without it. I would 
have readings in the schools from the sacred 
book,—the story of Joseph and the Sermon on 
the Mount and the wonderful writings of Saint 
Paul. An educated man who has not those in 
his memory is to be pitied.” 


Oh, what a glory doth this world put on for him 


who with a fervent heart goes forth, under the 
bright and glorious sky, and looks on duties well 
performed and days well spent! 

LONGFELLOW. 
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ce Truth has rough flavors if we bite through. 
GroreE Eior. 


CAN YOU? 


Can you put the spider’s web back in place 
‘That once had been swept away? 
_. Can you put the apple again on the bough 
Which fell at your feet to-day? 
‘Can you put the lily cup back on the stem, 
And cause it to live and grow? 
Can you mend the butterfly’s broken wing 
_ That you crushed with a hasty blow? 
Can you put the bloom again on the grape, 
And the grape again on the vine? 
Can you put the dewdrop back on the flowers, 
_ And make them sparkle and shine? 
Can you put the petals back on the rose? 
xy Tf you could, would it smell as sweet? 
Can you put the flour again in the husk, 
And show me the ripened wheat? 
Can you put the kernel again in the nut, 
Or the broken egg in the shell? 
Can you put the honey back in the comb? 
And cover with wax each cell? 
Can you put the perfume back in the vase 
When once it has sped away? 
Can you put the cornstalk back on the corn, 
Or down on the catkins, say? 
- You think my questions are trifling, dear? 
Let me ask you another one: 
Cana hasty word ever be unsaid 
Or a deed unkind undone? 


el el 
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WHEN THE OLD EARTH HAD FEVER 
AND CHILLS. 


woe BY AVIS GORDON. 
| cee was sick. ‘‘As sick as two little 
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boys ought to be,” said sympathetic Aunt 

Alice as she pulled the coverlid up closer 
to her nephew’s pale face. To be ill at home 
was bad enough, but to be put to bed with the 
ague when a little boy is visiting at grandma’s 
and expecting a good time is quite disturbing 
to a very young man’s peace of mind. 

“Ym so cold, auntie,” urged Small Boy. 
“‘Can’t you put an extra quilt over me?”’ The 
request was punctuated by the chattering of 
Johnnie’s teeth, for Johnnie was in the ‘‘chills 
stage” of a siege of chills and fever. 

‘ _ Auntie moved quietly about the room as 
q 
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she tended him, and raised the curtain to let 
in more of the beautiful sunshine. 
Johnnie,” she asked, as she sat down, at last, 
beside his bed, ‘‘you don’t think you’re the 
only fellow that has the shakes, do you?” 
“Other boys all went fishing to-day,” re- 
sponded Johnnie, mournfully, ‘‘an’ they’ll be 
biting fine to-day.” 
ty *‘Just you wait, Johnnie-boy: there will be 
5 fish left in the creek even after you get well 
' and go fishing all the rest of the summer. Why, 
I suspect there will be some fish left for you 
_ to catch when you come back to see us next 
summer! If you want me to, while I’m wait- 
ing for the bread to bake, I'll tell you about 
chills and fever that will make you think your 
shakes are only tiny little ones. Yours don’t 
make the windows rattle at all, do they?” 
John grinned a wee bit at the thought of 
the bow window playing a tattoo every time 
he had a chill. ‘‘Oh, you’re fooling me,” he 
said. ‘‘Dr. Mann said I had ’em awful hard, 
_ so there!” 
— _ **But the doctor couldn’t prescribe for the 
patient I’m thinking of. He couldn’t give 


“*Now,’ 


ST. JOSEPH AND THE CHILD JESUS—MUELLER. 


him nasty medicine, nor cure him, nor collect 
any big bill.’ 

“T guess this must be another of your stories, 
Aunt Allie. Start her up!”’ Here Johnnie un- 
covered his near ear and winked one eye 
invitingly. 

‘¢Shall it be a ‘once upon a time’?” mused 
the story-teller aloud. ‘‘Well, once upon a 
time, a long time ago, the great, big ball that 
we call our earth had the fever. There was no 


one to call it ‘the earth,’ then, however, and 
no one to know that it had the fever. This 
sick earth was covered with a blanket, too,— 
a heavy blanket of gas all around where the 
pure air is now,—and it could not kick off its 
covers like a little boy I know.” 

Johnnie winked knowingly. He was warm- 
ing up now and was restless under his heavy 
quilts. 


Auntie proceeded. ‘‘The old earth that we 
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live upon was once all so hot that the rocks 
were melted like you have seen sealing wax 
when your mamma cans tomatoes, It was 
hotter than anything you ever knew. You're 
not getting hot at all when you think of rocks 
so softened that they run together and mix 
up like the colors in grandma’s marble cake.” 

Johnnie interrupted to smack his lips. Cake 
sounded interesting. 

‘That was when the earth had a high fever. 
It got over it in time, though, and began to 
cool off. It cooled on the outside first, and 
the rock began to get hard and to form a crust 
all over the surface. Remember the time, 
John, when you bit into some taffy too soon 
and it was hot inside?” 

A nod from Johnnie showed that he did re- 
member. 

‘« After a very long time the solid rock be- 
came thicker, but still the most of all the earth 
was hot and melted inside. Ever notice how 
the skin of a cold baked apple wrinkles? That’s 
what the earth’s crust did. It wasn’t smooth 
like a marble, but wrinkled and ridged all 
over like a baked apple.” 

An appreciative smile was the response. 
Johnnie liked allusions to things to eat. 

“Sometimes the crust was elastic, like your 
rubber ball; and, when the rock got cold and 
shrank, it just puffed up easily into mountain 
ridges with valleys between. Other times 
the rock was more brittle, like glass, and it 
didn’t wrinkle nicely, but cracked and broke, 
and some rocks were shoved up and others fell 
down closer to the hot rock that was under- 
neath it, filling all the centre of the earth. 
About that time the earth had the. shakes. 
Rocks that had broken slipped by each other, 
and for miles and miles the earth shook and 
mountains were made and high waves formed 
upon the surface of the ocean and dashed over 
the shores.” 

‘*Wish I’d seen that,” said John, as he pushed 
back the figured quilt that had seemed so com- 
fortable before. 

‘Oh, those things are not over at all,” smiled 
Aunt Alice. ‘‘Most of the centre of the earth 
is still hot; and; when men dig deep wells, they 
find that it gets hotter as they dig deeper. 
Sometimes a voleano—which is a hole in the 
earth, like a very deep well—gets to spouting 
up melted rocks and hot cinders and ashes, 
and builds a big mountain around the opening 

_ when the lava boils over and the ashes fly up 
into the air and fall down again. 

‘‘Sometimes the earth rumbles still and 
shakes the houses that people have built on 
the ground which they thought was firm. Just 
this year—your teacher will tell you about it 
when you go to school again—there was an 
earthquake right here in America! Out at 
San Francisco there was such a hard shock 
that houses fell down and some people were 
killed. 

“The ground moved so much that it broke 
all the water-pipes so the people couldn’t get any 
water, and some stoves were tipped over, and 


the lights and other fires set nearly all the city - 


on fire. I think you may be glad that you 
were not there to find out what an earthquake 
is really like, and perhaps have your house 
fall down just as some other boys’ homes went 
to pieces. - 
**You see the earth has had the chills, as it 
gets cold and shakes, for millions of years, and 
it isn’t nearly over them yet, while you ”— 
‘Doctor said he thought I’d be well by next 
week, didn’t he, Aunt-Allie? Guess I’m pretty 
lucky not to have it for millions of years! Did 
I hear you say grandma was going to make 


one of those marble cakes when your bread was 
done?” + 

‘“‘Why, you aren’t so sick a boy as I thought 
you were! Going to get well? I think I can 
leave you alone, then.” 

‘«Millions of years,” whispered Johnnie, as 
his entertainer left the room. ‘‘Whew! ‘That 
would be tough on a fellow, wouldn’t it!” 


THE LAND OF NOD. 


Comm, cuddle your head on my shoulder, dear, 
Your head like the golden-rod, ; 

And we will go sailing away from here 
To the beautiful Land of Nod. 

Away from life’s hurry and flurry and worry, 
Away from earth’s shadows and gloom, 

To a world of fair weather we’ll float off together, 
Where roses are always in bloom. 


Just shut up your eyes, and fold your hands, 
Your hands like the leaves of a rose, 

And we will go sailing to those fair lands, 
That never an atlas shows, 

On the north and the west they are bounded by 

rest, f 

On the south and the east by dreams; 

’Tis the country ideal where nothing is real, 
But everything only seems. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FRITZ AND HIS HALF-CROWN. 
BY FLORENCE MILNER. 


RITZ went to London to seek his fortune. 
In his native town he had a good home, 
plenty to eat, a soft feather bed to sleep 
on, with another over him on cold winter nights; 
but he had read about other countries, and the 
spirit of adventure’ lured him. He wanted to 
make a lot of money, to be a rich man, or do 
some great thing that would make him famous. 
There was no chance where he lived; but in that 
wonderful London, far away, both riches and 
glory were waiting for him. 

When he reached the great city, he found 
it dark, smoky, and forbidding; and at a very 
humble house he had to pay what seemed a 
big price just, for a place to sleep. He ate 
wherever hunger overtook him on his long 
tramps through the dismal streets in search of 
his fortune. 

He had brought some money with him; but 
little by little this melted away, while the road 
to wealth and fame refused to open. Finally 
he reached his last coin, an English half-crown, 
worth in American money only a little 
more than sixty cents. He must find work of 
some sort or starve. He tried place after place 
without success; but this did not bring discour- 
agement, for he was young and strong, and great 
things were waiting for him somewhere, only 
he couldn’t yet quite get trace of them. 

His search led him to London’s humbler 
East Side. Just as he was turning in at a little 
shop, some one called ‘‘Fritz,’”’ and he found 
himself face to face with Carl, once their gar- 
dener in the distant German home. 

“Why, Carl!” he exclaimed, ‘‘What are 
you doing here?” : 

“Nothing, now. I am out of work and have 
been looking for something for a long time.” 
Pausing a moment, he added, ‘‘I don’t know 
what will become of Gretchen and the baby 
if I don’t find something pretty soon.” 

Now Gretchen had been Fritz’s nurse, and 
he loved her dearly. Gretchen and Carl had 
married; and, like Fritz, had come to London 
full of hope, and, like Fritz, had found it diffi- 
cult to earn a living. 


How Fritz wished he had that very minute a 
part of the great wealth he was going to possess 
some day. But, as the next best thing, while 
Carl went on in his search, he turned toward 
Gretchen’s home. ~ 

He did not find the rosy-cheeked, happy Ger- 
man girl that he remembered, but a pale thin 
woman crying helpless in bed with her baby 
beside her. 

When she saw Fritz, her eyes lighted up and 
the old Gretchen appeared for an instant; and, 
as the words of their rich mother-tongue fell 
upon his ears, his heart sank with the first 
homesickness he had known. 

She told him all about their London life,— 
how happy they were at first when Carl had 
earned good wages and she had worked, too, 
and they had saved a little money. Then the 
great green-houses had reduced their force, and 
Carl, being one of the new men, had to go. Then 
the baby came, and Carl could not get another 
place; and, unless he found something to do 
that day, she did not know what would become 
of them, for their money was all gone and there 
was nothing in the house to eat. 

Tears gathered in Fritz’s eyes as he took out 
his half-crown. ‘‘This is only a little, Gretchen,” 
he said, ashe laid it on the table, ‘‘but it is 
all I have with me. It will buy something 
for to-night, and we will see about to-morrow.” 
And Gretchen could not have guessed that 
he did not have piles and piles of half- 
crowns just on the other side of the eity, but 
too far away to get them that night. 

While Gretchen was pouring out her thanks, 
a carriage stopped at the door, and out of it 
stepped a woman with a gentle, thoughtful 
face. Approaching the bed, she said to Gretchen, 
“You are the German mother with the new 
baby.” 

“‘Yes,”’ said Gretchen. ‘‘See what a dear baby 
she is.” And she threw back the covers, forget- 
ting her poverty in the wealth of mother 
love. 

They talked about the baby first. Then 
the gentle tact of the woman drew forth the 
story of their needs, of their absolute desti- 
tution until Fritz had come. 

“It was beautiful of so young a boy to re- 
member his friends and help them in their dis- 
tress,’’ said the woman, looking approvingly at 
Fritz. Then she turned to Gretchen, ‘‘I have 
more money than I need, and I try to help my 
sisters who haven’t so much,” and she dropped 
two golden sovereigns into Gretchen’s hand. 
Then the coachman brought from the carriage 
a bundle of clothing for the baby. 

‘‘This I do for every baby in this part of the 
city when I know of a new one.” 

As she passed out, she again commended 
Fritz in a manner that more than compensated 
him for his half-crown. 

Fritz found work, but it did not pay him much. 
He had a little room with few comforts, and he 
lived as the poor of London live. He worked 
hard every day,—probably too hard for so 
young a boy,—and, as winter came on, he was 
farfrom well. At last he had to go to the doctor 
at the free dispensary, who ordered him at once 


‘to the hospital for an operation. 


He was put into the Rothschild ward, named 
for the great Baron Rothschild, who supported 
it and who was the richest man in all England. 
Every care was given Fritz, but he didn’t get 
better as rapidly as he should. 

One day as he was lying there, wondering 
how much longer he would have to stay, and 
longing to get away from the rows of sufferers, 
a lady entered the ward. He recognized her 
at once as Gretchen’s visitor. She talked with 
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with a word for every patient. 

“Have I not seen you before?” she asked 
as she came to Fritz. 

“Yes,” answered Fritz, and told her where. 
cs She talked with him a few minutes about 
- Gretchen, inquired how he came there, and 
| then passed on. 

i When she had gone, two nurses began to 
stir around with more than usual interest. 
“What's up?” asked Fritz. 
r “We're going to move you into a private 
| room.” 
‘*What’s the matter with this? I’m all right 
here.” 
“*But we can’t let you stay.” 
“Why? ” 

“Don’t you know that lady? She talked as 
_ though she knew you.” 

; **T’ve seen her before, but I don’ t know her 
name.” 
“She is the Baroness Rothschild, and what she 
q orders here has to be done.’’ And they con- 
_ tinued their preparations. 

Fritz could say no more. And, when he was 
- moved into the cosey room where it was sunny 
; and quiet all day, he soon grew better. But 
} he had time to think of this beautiful woman, 
_ the wealthiest woman in the world, who gave 
} her time and strength to the unfortunate.. She 
_ seattered money, too; but the best gift of all 
was the gift of herself to her poorer brothers 
and sisters. 
, \ She came occasionally to speak to Fritz, 
B: and one day she said: ‘‘Of course I looked after 


s 
4 the nurses, and then moved from bed to bed, 
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you; for didn’t I find you doing the same work 
that I am trying to do? We are both friends 
of Gretchen.” 
“But you can do so much and I so little.” 

“‘You did more than I; for I have learned 
that you gave Gretchen your last piece of money, 
and, no mparter how hard I try, I cannot give 
mine away.” 

Fritz is now a prosperous American citizen, 
but he loves to tell how his last half-crown won 
for him the friendship of the great baroness. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BAY COLT AND THE BIRDS. 


BY AMELIA H. BOTSFORD. 
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HE Bay Colt was certainly conceited. 
He thought he was very wise and im- 
portant, and that the farmer had put 

him in the pasture by the woods because he was 

so much cleverer than the other colts. But 

_ he was very lonesome, and complained to his 

’ mother at night that there was nothing to 

_ speak to in the meadow. She shook her wise 

head at that speech, and Old Gray said, ‘‘Even 

if there are no other horses, you may be sure 
there are plenty of live things in the pasture.” 
And, when the Bay Colt came back the sec- 

- ond day, he had found that out. 

x “There are lots of hateful, stinging things 

down there,” he exclaimed. 

% “Ah,” said Old Gray, ‘‘you have found the 

_ disagreeable things first: most people do so. 

A But there must be birds, chipmunks, and squir- 

_ els so near the woods. Why don’t you make 

friends with them?” 

" For some days the Bay Colt was so busy 

fighting the flies and mosquitoes that he had 
little chance to discover if there really were 
other creatures living in the meadow. In his 
heart he scorned Old Gray’s notion that little 
wild creatures could be worth the attention of 
a colt, and especially of one so clever as he was. 
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He was quite sure he knew a great deal more 


than Old Gray or his mother. The Bay Colt 
was well satisfied with himself that morning. 

It was a cool day, and the flies did not bother 
him as much as usual. So he happened to 
notice the song of a bird in a tree at the edge 
of the meadow. The Bay Colt listened until 
the song was ended, and then gave his opinion 
of it. He really thought the bobolink had 
sung to please him, and must be anxious to win 
his approval. 

“That is quite a pretty song, Mr. Bobolink,’’ 
said the Bay Colt, ‘‘and nicely done: only I 
think you should raise your voice higher at the 
end.” 

Bobolink looked down from his perch, and 
his bright eyes twinkled as he said, gravely: 

“‘Thank you for noticing my small song, Mr. 
Bay Colt. And now will you please show me 
just. what I ought to change? If I could only 
hear the tune sung right. Please, do sing it for 
me.” The bobolink looked very serious, but 
he could hardly keep from laughing to think of 
a colt singing his song. 

The Bay Colt never guessed but the bird was 
in earnest. He thought himself to have a fine 
voice, more powerful, of course, than the bobo- 
link’s; and he never stopped to think whether 
it was sweet as well as powerful. The Bay Colt 
must, of course, sing better than an insignifi- 
cant creature like a bird. 

The bobolink’s request was echoed by every 
bird in the shrubbery, and the Bay Colt con- 
sented to sing the tune for them. 

He opened his mouth, and the harsh sound 
he gave did not sound much like a song. The 
bobolink nearly fell off his perch he was so 
startled; and, if the other birds had not been 
very polite, they would have laughed their little 
throats sore. The bobolink said, ‘‘Is that the 
way it should sound?” And the Bay Colt felt 
something must be wrong. He must be quite 
out of voice that day. 

‘‘Perhaps I have a cold,” he said anxiously. 
It never occurred to him that he could not sing, 
but it annoyed him that he did not get any 
praise. So he tried again when the birds were 
asleep, but not a musical note could he get 
from his throat. It is hard to tell how long 
he would have kept on practising if he had not 
overheard Old Gray laughing at his singing. 

‘Tt is a pity my mother did not teach me to 
sing while I was young,” he said in disgust. 
‘“‘The bird-mothers teach their children when 
they are babies. It is my mother’s fault that 
I do not sing better. She ought not to have 
neglected my education so.” 

And, now that he saw that the birds could 
do something he could not, he began to have 
some little respect for them. That was the 
Bay Colt’s first lesson. 

He had another lesson from the meadow 
folk. One day a mischievous crow dared him 
to fly. But the Bay Colt, wiser than he had 
been a few weeks ago, said he believed he was 
not built right for flying: he had four legs, and 
the birds had only two. 

‘‘Nonsense,”’ said the crow, ‘What differ- 
ence does that make? There’s the flying-squir- 
rel. He has just as many legs as you have, and 
everybody knows he can fly. Aren’t you as 
clever as he is? Think how fine it will be to 
sail away over these fences and visit your 
friends in the home field. The farmer thinks 
you are safely shut in. Why don’t you show 
him what you can do?” 

That night the farmer’s boy forgot the colt 
and left him in the meadow so late there was 
a good chance to try the flying plan. The Bay 
Colt looked carefully around to be sure no one 


was watching, for he did not now feel so sure 
that he could do everything as he used to feel. 
Still it would be no harm to try. And, remem- 
bering the flying-squirrel, he made a brave at- 
tempt to sail away over the fences. A funny 
figure the Bay Colt made as he waved his legs 
in the air and tumbled over. No wonder a 
loud caw from the concealed crow greeted his 
sprawls. 

That night his mother said to Old Gray: 
‘*The life down in the corner pasture is really 
doing my son a great deal of good. He now 
admits that there are creatures in the world 
quite as smart as he is, and that even little 
wild things can do what a Bay Colt cannot. 
I feel quite encouraged about him.” 


THE CHILD’S WORLD. 


GREAT, wide, beautiful, wonderful World, 
With the wonderful water round you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast— 
World, you are beautifully dressed! 


The wonderful air is over me, 

And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree; 
It walks on the water and whirls the mills, 
And talks to itself on the top of the hills. 


You, friendly Earth! how far do you go 

With the wheat-fields that nod, and the rivers 
that flow, 

With the cities and gardens, the cliffs and isles, 

And people upon you for thousands of miles? 


Ah! you are so great, and I am so small, 
I tremble to think of you, World, at all; 
And yet, when I said my prayers, to-day, 
A whisper within me seemed to say: 


“*You are more than the Earth, though you are 
such a dot: 
You can love and think, and the Earth cannot!” 
W. B. Ranps. 


STRONG favorite parable is that of the 
Ten Virgins. The foolish virgins failed 
at a critical point for lack of previous 
preparation. A great many young people ought 
to get this lesson into their minds and hearts. 
We do not know what we are losing, away on 
in the future, when we fail to get done to-day 
all the duty that is set for us. Napoleon said 
once to some boys, ‘‘Remember, boys, that a 
skipped lesson to-day in school is a chance of 
misfortune in the future.’ Many people fail 
when they meet the responsibilities of active 
life because they have not prepared themselves 
as they had opportunity to do in the earlier 
school-days and training times. The other day 
a man missed an opportunity for a fine position 
beeause he was lacking in a certain study. It 
happened that this particular study was one that 
he disliked when he was in school, and shirked. 
This shirking cost him an opportunity for a fine 
career. 


HE great hope of this land is in the fact 
that the mass of the people mean right, 
and, unless misled by demagogues, will 
do right. But, for this hope to be realized all 
Christians and patriots must work together. 
Then we shall have, in place of a nation hampered 
and fettered by evil institutions, a great and 
noble Christian republic, with its face lifted to 
the future, and the rising sun of coming cen- 
turies of human progress glowing around its 
brow as an immortal halo of glory. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
MARJORIE’S CHARADE. 
BY HAROLD T. SHATTUCK. 


6 ICK, Dick, come here,” Marjorie called. 

D “Tye just thought of a game to play. 

Will you play it with me?” 

“‘Of course. Anything is better than sitting 
still and watching the rain come down, at the 
rate it’s coming now,” Dick responded. 

Marjorie was nine years old, and Dick was 
the older, he being eleven. So, when Dick 
condescended to play with Marjorie, she was 
very happy, indeed. 

‘‘Tt?s charades that we’re going to play,” 
Marjorie announced. ‘‘We must think of 
some word and then represent each syllable 
by some action. And I’ve thought of the 
finest word, too. We must go into the other 
room, and I’ll tell you the word. Mamma is 
to be the audience and guess what the word is.’ 

So Dick and Marjorie hurriedly left the room. 

Presently Dick appeared and announced 
that it was to be a word of three syllables acted 
in three parts. Then he left the room again. 

In a moment both children entered. 

Dick remained very silent, and Marjorie did 
all of the. talking. 

“Dick, Dick, Dick,” she called. ‘‘Hello, 
Dick; hello, Dick.”” Then they both‘ran out and 
shut the door. 

Mamma was very curious as to what the 
word could be. 

Pretty soon they reappeared. 

‘(We must shun wicked thoughts, bad words, 
and telling wrong stories,’”’ Marjorie said. 

‘Yes, we must shun them,’’ Dick said. 


“Shun. them,’’? repeated Marjorie. Then 
they ran out of the room. 

In a moment they were back again. 

Dick was waving his handkerchief, and 


Marjorie was humming: 

“¢Tra-la-la-a.”’ 

In a moment they stopped. 

“‘Can you guess?”’ they both asked of mamma. 

Mamma smiled. ‘‘I think it must be—yes, I 
am sure, it must be ‘dictionary,’”’ she said. 

“Right,” they both cried. 

“*But how did you guess it so soon?” Mar- 
jorie asked. 

“* Because you were such good actors,’ mamma 
replied. ‘‘And now,” continued mamma, ‘‘T 
have thought of a charade that we can play 
all the rest of the day. Iam going to tell Mar- 
jorie the word, and have her act it all by her- 
self. To-night Dick will guess what the word 
is, and I am to watch and see how well Mar- 
jorie acts it.” 

Then mamma whispered the word in Mar- 
jorie’s ear. 

Marjorie clapped her hands. 

‘‘Oh, my, it’s a lovely word!” she said. ‘‘It 
has two syllables, and I am going to act it just 
the best I can.” 

Mamma went out into the kitchen then. 
Pretty soon she called, ‘‘ Marjorie, see what I’ve 
made for you.” 

Both children hurried to the kitchen. 

“It’s a lovely little pie,’’ said Marjorie. 
“‘Thank you,mamma. I'll give Dick half of it.”’ 

When papa came home at dinner-time, he 
brought two bags of candy, one for Marjorie 
and one for Dick. 

“‘Thank you, papa,” Marjorie promptly re- 
sponded as papa gave her one of the bags. 

‘*Marjorie’s got most all chocolates in hers, 
and I haven’t hardly any,” Dick wailed, as he 

_ opened his bag. 
«Jl give you some of mine,” said Marjorie. 


And she picked out four of the best chocolates 
and gave them to Dick. ~ 

‘My, but you’re awfully generous to-day,” 
Dick remarked, somewhat aghast at mat gen- 
erosity. 

Both children were obliged to remain in the 
house the rest of the day, for the rain still fell 
in torrents. 

At three o’clock Marjorie saw the letter- 
carrier coming up the steps. She ran to the 
door, and, as he gave her some letters for papa, 
she said, ‘ Thank you.” Then she remembered 


her candy, and held the bag toward him. ‘‘“Take 
some candy, Mr. Bronson,” she said. 
‘“‘My, what a generous little girl. Tl take 


one piece. ‘Thank you?’ 

About five o’clock, when it was real dark, 
mamma ealled the children. 

‘‘Now,” said mamma, ‘‘it’s time to guess 
what the word is. Can you guess, Dick?” 

“‘T think the word is ‘ thanks-giving’ for Mar- 
jorie thanked every one who gave her anything, 
and was also very generous; and not only gave 
‘thanks,’ but half of the little pie and some of 
her candy,” Dick replied. 


“Right, » said mamma. ‘‘And I think Mar- 


‘ jorie has acted the charade splendidly.” 


“«¢ And, oh, it has been just the happiest day,” 
said Marjorie. 
a nice charade every day.” 

“Tm going to try, too,” said Dick. 

Mamma felt very happy that night, also, as 
she thought of how the “‘little ones” can be 
blessed by doing the little things. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tuer editor had a long chat with his readers in 
the opening number. He will now be brief, 
and give the ‘‘Letter-box” and ‘‘Home Study 
Club” a chance. 


By the way, have you any y suggestion for a. 


new department? Are you tired of the present 
ones? We intend to continue ‘‘Bible Ques- 
tions,” but our mind is open to any advice on 
the whole subject. 

Which leads us to say that in all things, 
‘great and small,” it is well to have two views,— 
the long view and the short view. Every Other 
Sunday i is conducted in that way. By the long 
view we look ahead, plan, have system and an 
ideal. By the short view we take advantage 


of new ideas, stand ready to change when ex-» 


perience warns, and do a faithful record from 
day to day. 

Persist in the general aim. Be adaptable in 
particulars. Do not magnify a small thing. 
Keep proportion. Be stubborn, if necessary, 
on principles, but. conciliatory on methods. A 
ship tacks to reach harbor with a head wind; 
yet, when it seems to be flying from its true 
course, it is making port. ~ 

So let us plan and live and work. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


1. Wo was Nestor? 

2. How does the motion of the earth differ 
from all artificial motion? 

3. What was the origin of the term ‘‘pin 
money’’? ; 

4. Who said, ‘‘The end must justify the 
means’’? 

5. There are two buildings in Europe called 
‘‘Pantheon.” Where are they? 

6. When was the law passed that resulted 
in the present form of our national emblem; 
namely, thirteen horizontal stripes, alternate 


“T am going to try and act 


red and white, and a Union with blue ground 
and a white star for each State? 

7. When a State is admitted to the Union, 
what is the date for the new star to be added Re 
the Union of the flag? 

Answers will appear Oct. 21, 1906. ? 


a aficaae 


LETTER- BOX. 


ENIGMA II, — 


I am composed of 17 letters. 3 
My 1, 14, 17, is a body of water. 
My 15, 10, 4, is a flying animal. 
My 15, 6, 6, 3, 5, 6, is an insect. 
My 9, 2, 11, is a ‘human being. 
My 16, 11, 11, is a girl’s name. 


My 5, 12, 3, 4, 13, 6, is small. ‘ i 4 
My 8, 7, 2, 9 9, is found on the ocean. ‘ 
ey whole eis an important battle in American history. 

C. Exrior Hapuey. 3 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


In joy, not in grief; 

In rosebud, not in leaf; 

In goldfish, not in shark; 

In writing, not in mark; 

In Mary, not in Dolly; 

In wisdom, not in folly; 

In heat, not in cold; 

In silver, not in gold; 

In reindeer, not in coon; 

In hawk, not in loon; 

In bonnet, not in hat; 

In owl, not in bat; 

In heart, not in mind; - 

A beloved and noted woman find. 
ReBecca STuarr. 


a 


ELISIONS. 


Taxn a letter from a country of Europe and get 
a team of horses. 

. Take three letters fron one of the European coun- — 
tries and get something used to unfasten a door. 

Take three letters from one of the European coun- 
tries and get the home of a wild beast. 

Take three letters from one of the Huropean coun- 
tries and get a seed-bud. 

Take four letters from another European cone 
and get a place where ships anchor. : 

Take three letters from another European country 
and get opposite of water. } 

‘Take four letters from another European country 
and get anger. B, Bie 


CHARADE. 


My first contains‘a solid foot 

~ When used or when on trial; 
Without my second not a note 
Can sound on harp or viol; 
My whole, when in its proper place, 
Within my first you'll view; a 
’Tis strange, but, when you’ve solved thee case, ty 
You’ll smile to find it true, 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Ray. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror.. 
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The uniform subscription price of Evary out 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
ing in the Boston postal district must send twenty 
cents additional for postage. All members of Sun-— 
day Schools who subscribe for the paper will re- 
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